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Abstract 


This paper proposes an analysis of the 
agreement morphology found with adver- 
bial adjectives in the South Asian lan- 
guages Urdu, Punjabi and Sindhi. As first 
described in (Butt et al., 2016), the puz- 
zle posed by this phenomenon is that ad- 
jectives adjoined at clause level may agree 
with the object of the clause even in the 
absence of a clear semantic predication re- 
lation (like that involved in agreeing depic- 
tives or resultatives). This type of pattern 
is not confined to South Asian, but is also 
observed crosslinguistically, for example 
with certain adverbial adjectives in Ro- 
mance (Ledgeway, 2017). Butt et al. ap- 
pealed to a diachronic explanation of the 
phenomenon. In this paper we take a 
closer look at the possible patterns and 
propose that the original predicative func- 
tions have been extended along a semantic 
gradient that stops with argument-neutral 
manner modifiers. While it is not the 
case that the absence of a predication re- 
lation blocks the extension of agreement, 
it is the presence of agent-related semantic 
traits that blocks further extension of ob- 
ject agreement, and thus explains the range 
of the phenomenon. 


1 Introduction and terminology 


In Urdu, Sindhi and Punjabi, adjectives inflect for 
number and gender. The agreement phenomena 
we focus on here concern adjectives that occur in 
a non-attributive position. We refer to these as 
“clause-level adjectives” (CLA), which includes 
adjectives in resultative, depictive, and adverbial 
function (plus possible intermediate types), ex- 
cluding copula complements. It is important to 
distinguish between “adverbs”, as members of a 


special lexical category that is inherently not in- 
flectable, e.g., English maybe, well, French peut- 
étre, bien, and, on the other hand, the function of 
adverbial, which may be expressed by elements of 
various lexical categories, namely, besides adverbs 
also PP, NPs in adverbial case, CPs, and also ad- 
jectives. While lexical adverbs remain uninflected 
for want of a morphological paradigm, adverbial 
adjectives are usually uninflected only because of 
their adverbial function. The first set of data from 
Urdu below shows three types of adverbials: ex- 
ample (la) features the lexical adverb roz ‘daily’, 
(1b) the adverbial PP d*zyan=se ‘with care = care- 
fully’, and (1c) the adjective pahl- ‘first’ in an ad- 
verbial function. Only this last one is a CLA. 


(1) a. larki gari TOoz 

girl. Sg.Nom car.F.Sg.Nom daily 
cala-ti he 
drive-Impf.F.Sg be.Pres.3.Sg 
‘The girl drives a/the car daily, 
(Urdu) 

b. — larki gari 
girl. RSg.Nom car.-.Sg.Nom 
d'iyan=se cala-ti 
care.M.Sg=Inst drive-Impf.F.Sg 
he 
be.Pres.3.Sg 
‘The girl drives a/the car with care.’ 
(Urdu) 

c. — larki gari 
girl. RSg.Nom car.-.Sg.Nom 
pahl-e cala-ti 
first-M.Sg.Obl drive-Impf.F Sg 
he 
be.Pres.3.Sg 


“The girl drives a/the car first. (Urdu) 


Some languages, like German, use bare adjec- 
tives for the adverbial function. The form pahl-e 
in example (1c) shows that this is not the case in 
Urdu, we rather find a masculine oblique form. In 
terms of word structure, this is an inflected form, 
but not a case of agreement: all NPs in the clause 


are feminine, and the masculine feature occurs in- 
dependently. 

One does also find cases of adverbial agreement 
(Trumpp, 1872; Kellogg, 1893; Cummings and 
Bailey, 1912; McGregor, 1972; Butt et al., 2016). 
Some core examples are illustrated in (2). 


(2) a. larka gari acc}-i 
boy.M.Sg.Nom car.F.Sg.Nom good-F.Sg 
cala-ta he 
drive-Impf.M.Sg be.Pres.3.Sg 
‘The boy drives a/the car well.’ 
(Urdu) 

b. *larka gari 
boy.M.Sg.Nom car.F.Sg.Nom 
acc)-a cala-ta 
good-M.Sg drive-Impf.M.Sg 
he 
be.Pres.3.Sg 
‘The boy drives a/the car well.’ 
(Urdu) 

c. — larki gari=ko acc!-a 
girl. RSg.Nom car.F.Sg=Acc good-M.Sg 
cala-ti he 


drive-Impf.F.Sg be.Pres.3.Sg 
“The girl drives the car well.’ (Urdu) 


In (2a) acc"-i ‘good’ modifies the predicate ‘drive’ 
(see below for details) but at the same time agrees 
with the feminine object gari ‘car’. It is not able 
to agree with the masculine (agentive) subject, see 
(2b). 

Note that this agreement pattern is somewhat 
different from the verb’s agreement: in Urdu the 
verb form always agrees with the highest nomina- 
tive, whether subject or object (hence what we call 
nominative is also called absolutive), and the verb 
never agrees with subjects marked ergative or ob- 
jects marked accusative (or any other case marked 
subject). In contrast, the adverbial above is only 
able to target an object, provided it is nomina- 
tive/absolutive. Hence, the commonality with verb 
agreement only concerns the fact that nominative 
is the only possible agreement target: in (2c) with 
its accusative object, the default masculine form 
appears on the adjective instead of an agreement 
form. The variation caused by the morphology of 
the potential agreement trigger demonstrates that 
we are dealing with a rule-governed morphosyn- 
tactic phenomenon. 

The question we address in this paper is why 
this type of adverbial agreement obtains in situa- 
tions as in (3a) but not in other situations. In what 
follows we first adduce more evidence as to the 


target of agreement and then move on to propose 
semantic determinants for the observed patterns of 
agreement. 


2 Agreement Patterns 


2.1 Depictive predication 


In this section it will be shown that agreement in 
the languages under investigation does often fol- 
low semantic predication relations. We find agree- 
ment with the object for object depictives (3), as 
well as for resultative adjectives (4). 


(3) us=ne seb kacca 
Pron.3.Sg=Erg apple.M.Sg.Nom raw.M.Sg 
ka li-ya 


eat take- Perf.M.Sg 
‘He ate the apple raw.’ (Urdu) 


(4) a. larke=ne pani 
boy.M.Sg.Obl=Erg water.M.Sg.Nom 
t"and-a__ ki-ya 
cold-M.Sg do-Perf.M.Sg 
‘The boy made the water cool.’ 
(Urdu) 

b. — larke=ne cal 
boy.M.Sg.Obl=Erg tea. Sg.Nom 
t'and-i_k-i 


cold-F.Sg do-Perf.F.Sg 
“The boy made the tea cool.’ (Urdu) 


Furthermore, subject depictives show agree- 
ment with the subject. Examples (5) and (6) il- 
lustrate this phenomenon. This data stands in con- 
trast to the claim made in (Butt et al., 2016) that 
the target of agreement is always an undergoer. 


(5) bacchi nang-i dor-i 
child.F.Sg.Nom naked-F.Sg run-Perf.F. Sg 
‘A/the female child ran naked.’ (Urdu) 


(6) larka gazal btuk-a 
boy.M.Sg.Nom song.F.Sg.Nom hungry-M.Sg 
ga-ta he 


sing-Impf.M.Sg be.Pres.3.Sg 
‘A/the boy sings a/the gazal (type of song) 
hungry.’ (Urdu) 


2.2 Predication and adverbials 


Butt et al. (2016) express the view that agree- 
ment of adverbial CLAs is connected to the fact 
that resultatives show agreement (as demonstrated 
above). Indeed, many modifiers with adverbial 
status at least in English seem intuitively similar to 
resultatives. These kinds of adverbials invariably 
show agreement in our South Asian languages. 


(7) a. mit kamro suhir-u 
I.Obl room.M.Sg.Nom beautiful-M.Sg 
ségari-yo 
decorate-Perf.M.Sg 
‘I decorated the room beautifully.’ 
(Sindhi) 
b.  c'okiri__ pensil 
girl.Nom pencil.-F.Sg.Nom 
sohir-i grar-e ti 


beautiful-ESg sharp-Aor be.Pres.F.Sg 
‘A/the girl sharpens the pencil beauti- 


fully. (Sindhi) 


As discussed in detail in Geuder (2002) and 
Levinson (2010), such modifiers do not have the 
same semantic function as resultative adjectives: 
there is a predication relation involving an entity, 
but this entity is implicitly represented in the verb 
meaning (and this seems to be what may trig- 
ger adverbial morphology in English). In brief, 
in the first example the decoration is beautiful, 
not strictly the room; in the second example, the 
sharpness is beautiful, not the pencil. 


Modifiers that exhibit this covert predicational 
meaning invariably show agreement, while with 
pure manner modifiers, we see more flexibility. A 
clear case of an agreeing manner modifier has al- 
ready been given above in (2a). However, Butt 
et al. (2016) also observe the example in (8a) of 
a process-oriented manner modifier that does not 
agree with the object. Note the semantic contrast 
to (8b) in which the modifier “such / in this way’ 
has a result-oriented meaning and does agree. 


(8) a. roti £S-e 
bread.F.Sg.Nom such-M.Sg.Obl 
pak-i ke sabheran ho 
bake-Perf.F. Sg that all surprised be 
ga-e 
go-Perf.M.Pl 
“The bread baked in such a way that 


everyone was surprised.’ (manner of 


baking) (Urdu) 

b. roti es-i 
bread.F.Sg.Nom such-F.Sg 
pak-i ke k?a-i na 
bake-Perf.F. Sg that eat-Perf.F.Sg not 
ga-i 
go-Perf.F.Sg 


“The bread baked in such a way that 
no one was able to eat it.” (modifica- 
tion primarily targeting the result state 
of the bread) (Urdu) 


Hence, it is conceivable that agreement of adver- 


bials is a gradient phenomenon that is more prob- 
able the more a modifier “resembles” a resultative 
predication. We propose a semantic reconstruction 
of such a similarity gradient, along with a sketch 
of the semantic types of modifiers, in the next sec- 
tion. 


Next, we have to address subject-oriented pred- 
ication. As has been demonstrated in the literature 
on adverbial adjectives in European languages, 
some adverbial modifiers show effects of syntactic 
predication relations with agents. This especially 
concerns modifiers that make reference to inten- 
tional or emotional states of agents. Effects show- 
ing a sensitivity of predication relations to syn- 
tactic structure have been demonstrated especially 
clearly in Matsuoka (2013) for English adverbs 
like intentionally, reluctantly, contentedly, etc, and 
in Buscher (2013:160) for the German counterpart 
of intentionally. Moreover, there has been discus- 
sion as to whether certain manner modifiers may 
be agent-oriented in some sense, especially of the 
type carefully (Schafer, 2013; Gabrovska, 2018). 


The data that we have gathered on Urdu, Sindhi 
and Punjabi can be summarized as follows: cases 
do exist in which CLAs agree with the subject 
and expresses agent-oriented adverbial semantics. 
At the same time, this seems the rarer pattern in 
comparison, and we also encounter many cases in 
which the use of a CLA in such semantic functions 
seems to be avoided. 


The following is an example of how CLA in the 
function of agent-related adverbials are seemingly 
avoided. In all three languages, there is an ad- 
jective for ‘tired”, e.g ‘tired boy” is: taka larka 
(Urdu), taka muédda (Punjabi), t'akyo c*okiro 
(Sindhi). However, as an agent-related modi- 
fier we invariably get the pattern exemplified here 
from Sindhi — a switch to an adverbial NP: 


(9) asa t'ak-iyd chavar k*ad>-a 
we tiredness-Inst rice.Pl.Nom eat-Perf.Pl 
“We ate rice tiredly.’ 


The case of ‘tiredly’ is a typical example of what 
Geuder (2004) calls a “transparent adverb”, i.e. an 
adverbial modifier that denotes a state of its own 
and thus also selects the holder argument like the 
adjective, and is connected to the event via ad- 
verbial relations like “motive” and others. The 
discrimination from depictives is notoriously diffi- 
cult, but the appearance of adverbial morphology 
in English is conspicuous. 


However, there are also cases which can be eas- 
ily told apart from depictives and which demon- 
strate subject agreement together with an agent- 
oriented adverbial semantics. Such a case is En- 
glish reluctantly. In view of its semantics as a 
mental-attitude modifier (Buscher 2013), it can- 
not be interpreted as a depictive (i.e. as a state 
that holds independently of the event, cf. Geuder 
2004). Consider (10) from Urdu: 


(10) larka jijhakta 
boy.M.Sg.Nom reluctant-M.Sg 
a-ya 


come-Perf.M.Sg 
‘The boy came reluctantly.’ (Urdu) 


This agent-oriented adverbial is thus expressed as 
a CLA that agrees with the agent. 


3 Semantic determinants of adverbial 
agreement 


3.1 Semantic functions of CLAs ordered ona 
scale 


In line with the work of Butt et al. (2016), we 
view the existence of adverbial agreement as a di- 
achronic process that has extended a pattern orig- 
inally found with predicative adjectives that target 
objects, especially resultatives. 

As a further step, we propose a semantic gradi- 
ent of adjunct functions that guides this extension 
of agreement, involving the following distinctions 
of semantic functions of CLAs. 


e I: resultatives and object depictives: 
predication relations to the object: 


pure 


e II: pseudo-resultatives: covert predication 
of an entity underlying the verb meaning 
(Levinson, 2010) 


III: resultative adverbials: covert predication 
of an entity entailed by the verb meaning 
(Geuder, 2002; Levinson, 2010) 


e IV: pure manner adverbs: neutral with regard 
to semantic features that involve undergoer or 
agent roles (Schafer, 2013) 


e V: manner adverbials with agentive mean- 
ing components, e.g., carefully (Gabrovska, 
2018) 


e VI: agent-oriented modifiers with syntacti- 
cally visible predication requirements but 


which are integrated in more complex adver- 
bial semantics (cf. Matsuoka 2013, and the 
“transparent adverbs” of Geuder 2004) 


e VII: subject depictives: pure predication re- 
lation to the subject 


Classes I and VII correspond to classical pred- 
icative adjuncts; classes III through VI correspond 
to the area covered by English adverbial morphol- 
ogy, which may sometimes involve predication of 
implicit arguments in the semantic representation 
of the adverbial meaning. Class II is a true border- 
line case between predicative and adverbial func- 
tion (Levinson 2010 assumes truly syntactic predi- 
cation but not of a syntactic complement but of the 
nominal verb root itself). 

As mentioned above, we find that adverbials 
with agent-orientation (V and VI) are less often, 
and, so to speak, only reluctantly, expressed as 
CLAs. But they do exist, and subject agreement in 
such cases is again in line with the predicational 
relations in the semantics. Such cases would seem 
to effectively block object agreement of the CLA. 

As a result, a binary classification arises in 
terms of adjectival agreement. We see the ob- 
ject agreement found with pure manner CLAs as 
forming an extension of the agreement patterns 
with object predication via a surface analogy. This 
means that agreement, although initially motivated 
by predication, has become semantically empty in 
these cases. There does not seem to be a prin- 
cipled explanation why these pure manner CLAs 
do not side with the subject agreement pattern. 
However, they may side with object agreement, 
because only the agent-oriented semantics of the 
adverbial classes V and VI may actively block 
the historical development of object agreement. 
Moreover, the subject agreement pattern has been 
found a recessive pattern in and by itself, 


3.2 A semantic model for graded adverbial 
orientation 


The task remains to formulate a semantic model 
that allows a gradual measurement of the similar- 
ity that a modifier has to undergoer predication. 
We propose that this can be done in a Frame model 
of verb meaning (e.g., Petersen 2015) that de- 
scribes meaning components of the verb as func- 
tional attributes, i.e. via attribute-value pairs. For 
an introductory sketch of adverbial semantics in a 
frame model see Geuder (2018, section 3). 


The idea works as follows: In a pseudo- 
resultative example such as “pile the cushions 
high”, there is no predication *high(x) & cush- 
ions(x)”. However, there is an attribute structure in 
the semantic representation of the following kind 
(the items pile, high, cushion are to be read as 
types, i.e. sets of values and thus also sets of enti- 
ties. For example, the type high can be taken to be 
the set of long vertical distance vectors): 


e resultant.object(e) = x & x € pile 
e height(x) =h & h € high 


e implementation(x) = C & C € PLU- 


RAL(cushion) 


Instead of a direct predication relation between 
high and cushion, we have a mediated relation: 
the type “pile” functions as a bridge that connects 
high and cushion as its two joint attributes. Ide- 
ally, we could now measure a conceptual distance 
between an adjective and the referent of the gram- 
matical object in terms of the number of concep- 
tual nodes that have to be crossed when connect- 
ing them in the conceptual graph that describes the 
event. Spelling this out in detail goes beyond the 
space limitations of this paper, however, it should 
be clear that the distance calculations performed 
on the graph can provide the basis for the calcu- 
lations of the semantic gradient proposed above. 
This approach allows us to capture indirect con- 
nections between the adjective and the object, not 
just a binary distinction between straightforward 
predication vs. no relationship. The indirect cases 
come about especially when both items are jointly 
relevant in certain parts of a description of the re- 
sult. 


3.3 Crosslinguistic outlook 


Further research should determine to which extent 
our model may be applicable to adverbial agree- 
ment in certain varieties of Romance, as described 
among others in Ledgeway (2017). In particular, 
Romance languages have a distinction between 
CLA in adverbial function and derived adverbs in - 
ment(e). The question is then, whether it is consis- 
tently the case that agent-oriented adverbial mean- 
ings are expressed by morphological adverbs, in- 
stead of by bare adjectives. We notice that such a 
finding would tie in with Schafer’s (2013) oberva- 
tion that German paraphrases of manner modifica- 
tion with “Art und Weise” (‘in a... manner’) do not 


occur with pure manner modifiers but rather with 
those manner modifiers that have agentive mean- 
ing, e.g. auf ungeschickte Art und Weise, but not 
?auf langsame Art und Weise (‘in a clumsy man- 
ner’, not ‘in a slow manner’). 
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